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inlined The Shape of Things 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TOLD A RECENT PRI 





n and to maintain the maximun 
Britain by whatever means necessary 
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he believes that this end cannot be 


, 


voys, let him put this issue squar ly 

Between the small percentage of 

AND THE ARTS ans wh r one reason or another are completel 

o Writers of America Hispana solationist ang e small percentage who are prepared 

to go into the war comple tely, the major body of Ameri 

Fears of Revolution ied ans sways, pulled one way by a strong dread of involve 

7” MacLeish Se Sede ent in the war and the other by an equally strong 
itain Farm by Keith Hutchis 


aturk by Ra 


onviction that we cannot afford to let Britain be con 


quered. It is the task of democrat leadership not to 


impose a decision on the people but to help them resolve 
I peo} | 


their doubts and to choose a definite path to follow. We 
OY 44 Be “wer 


beg the President to assume this task as his most urgent 
rds by B. H. Haggin 
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luty; to lay aside all considerations of political cons 
; ee quences and put before the country the full facts of our 
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present situation. We are confident that the peo 


ple will 
; } ' te _ } 
respond with an unmistakable mandate for action. 


REDA KIRCHWEY 4 


THE SPANISH PRESS HAS LAUNCHED A NEW 
series of attacks on Britain, thus indicating the extent to 
which German successes outweigh London's efforts to 


_ appease with trade credits. Pressure 1s also being directed 


Pa S| RON Dee against Portugal, which is told it must choose between 


HUGO VAN ARX Spain and Britain. Such ominous signs point to the possi 
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bility that Hitler's next move, after he has cleaned up the 


Balkans. may be against the Iberian Peninsula. That 1s a 
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founded by Alvin Johnson tn 1933, 


t him, for he is a nch in the nostrils of the Reich was less than a year old, has jus 





which is largely staffed 





(; spain. According to reports for the Department of Just i vrant 
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French peo; y after t mths’ experience are daily permanent charter by the University of the Stat 

yrowing more belligerentl, ti-Nazi. Indeed, Laval ts York. Under the terms of the charter fu 

ulready said to be t fied nation, a fa which ers are conferred on the New School of 
ms to have overtal | noy, of I lead ind the Graduate Faculty of Political an 
























The event serves to remu s of the quality as 


the numbers of the great immigration which has 
in the last eight years, not only from Ge: 
but from other countries overrun by fascism 
ul the fact that the United States 1s one ot 
remaining sections of the world where fr 
function. That 1s a matter for pride but it als 
a great responsibility Many Americans have vct 
ver that the charter of freedom is never pern 
and in this respect, particularly, the émigrés ©! 
| 


ulture have much to teach us, for they kno. 


freedom is worth and what it costs 


ink 
in Paris did I have su 
uid a distinguished European visitor* the othe 
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Our corset saion 


oO Saks OV [ ie £ e of pr f 
on satin lastex. $12.5( 
bought several Dorothy Bickum girdles of 
power net, white, tearose. $18.50 each 


She bought five of our exclusive duplications of a fine 
corset in silk chiffon elastic with satin pane 
Ad for Saks-Fifth Avenue 
on good authority that many of the di 
Europeans still stranded in France for lac] 
influence, and visas are finding the Gern 


d to be French refu 


ry trying: and there are sa 


} 


New York who cannot even buy a meal, let alone 


ViTaic 


A bill to Repeal the 


Wagner Act 


” ; : . — 

HE Vinson bill, which has been approved by the 
4 11 1 ) 

lou Naval Affairs Committee, 1s really a bill t 


the Wagner Act. Under it, a fine of $5,000 anda 


ntence of one year could be imposed on “either 


rf management” which tried to bargain collectively 


nts now open shop. By freezing the status qu 
it would take from unorganized workers and 
not yet granted recognition the rights conferred 
m by the National Labor Relations Act. It would 
rage other employers now dealing with unions t 
off relations with them, and it would weaken the 
7 7 = ‘ “* 
to strike by establishing a twenty-five-day “‘cooling- 
eriod after a strike vote had been taken. Mediation 
be compulsory, and arbitration awards by the 
ition Commission would be enforcible by contempt 
an 
‘ Gings. 
Mediation 


uission has been successful from the standpoint of 


oluntary mediation under the present 


labor and defense; it has, indeed, been so succes 
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ne last war, I than nalf mailis munitio NOT 
rs engaged “i sfien a had } red 
€ engag S KCS ali r the lad pecn «a¢ 
1 
illegal, and int country the f strikes ros 
( - nt after lsat nN } moi! 
20 per cent after ma compul 
! 
The Vinson | does not spring from a desire to s 
= P 1 ; , 
1D aisp fully if al to ade I 
I I 
ibor of the { bargaining power ven it in 
} ! ! 
time by the tr d den { for workers. Fror 
' r + . ] ] 
Stal 1 I OT ¢ iry ¢ ( ] 1 indt 
eotty ‘ 1 } el | } } 1] 
theiency, the place where curbs should be imposed is « 


the bargaining wer of capital not of labor. Donald M 
Nelson, Director of Purchases for the OPM and Sear 
Roebuck ECXCCULILVS declared recently that some dk fen 
industries “had been a little greedy The financial 
offer much evidence to support th 


Non-Partisan 
\ WPA study 1n fifty-nine cities show 


n. At the same time Labor's 


that a manual worker with a family of two small child: 
300 to $1,500 a year for a bare maint 
h would not provide even some of th 


simplest comforts. Yet two-thirds of the industrial work 


ers earn less than this amount, according to pay-roll 


reports of employers The economic argument is but 


tressed by an even stronger political argument, put with 


+ 


‘reat eloquence by Federal Security Administrator Paul 


McNutt in his Jeff rson-dinner spee h before the National 


Democratic Club in New York. Mr. McNutt replic d to 
hysteria about strikes and demands for the restriction of 


bor’s rights by declaring that we can only save ac 

mocracy by extending and improving it 
“A coalition of business men, military officials, and 

Congressmen, t We 


from Washin; on 


vislation, pig 


all Street Journal rey orted frankly 
April 1 “stirred up anti-strike 
onholed the New Deal's federal oil-cor 
trol bill, waived NLRB compliance as a requirement for 
defense contracts, and toned down the anti-trust ca 
industry.’’ Chairman Vinson of the House 
| 


Naval Affairs Committee has been one of their princi 


tools. As Hatton Sumners’s Judiciary Committee usurped 


against the oil 


the power of th House Commerce Committee on t! 
pping | so the Naval Affairs 
surped the power of the House 


ire-ta Committee ha 
Labor Committee 0: 
Vinson’s bill to repeal the Wagner Act. Though the bill 
makes crucial changes in labor's rights, it was rushed 
through the committee after only two days of hearings 


and after only two witnesses had _ testified—Secretary 


Knox and John Green of the shipbuilding workers’ union 
Knox and Stimson have hel pe ! 


d the bill along by their 
statements, and Knudsen, as in 


his speech before the 
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i ‘ iS Vv i ind if 
l 1 i rf Or iwugn Ltd 
ted f ke of capital la 
ror t i y ileges and ft pes 
limita ’ iefense contracts. It may be that 
K iscn i r OU more openly because he feel 
t { pow given Harry Hopkins and Leon Hen- 
in the defense picture are limiting his authorit 
tion is to exercise lus abilities as a production ma 
eprint ) ) pact asa super lobby: 
r business. In the former capacity, where his abitt 
ung ned, yuld be most helpful. I: 


' 
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Move South? 


HE weel assed the signing of t 
Soviet-Japane neutrality pact has brought of 
py { LS ) > significance in terms Of in 
ite Japan ) Some observers are certain that 
] ill tal Va ige of the pa to launch its los y 
ey ted drive * South Seas. Others seem equally 
lent that Japa is drawn a blank, and that it ts tn 
r position than betore tor sk war with the United 
S Still others look for an intensification of the cat 
y nst ( F. Tillman Durdin, probably 
best-informed of t respondents now in the Far 
red Japa tirst step wall be an effort to 
le p > wv Chiang Kat-sh 
of tl inflicting interpretations, the inter 
ith To » Shirator I\ r to the Japa 
Mor () t icd ¢ vhere in this iss 1S 
1 car id Mr. Shiratori sp iks for the « 
trolled Japan for 
i! Heiso ittempting to n 
t \r I | I Japan ( 


for il for, Mr. Shiratoris ¢ 
ther t nt Japan se Stal 

| tfor y apy il to isolation: 
nt | ‘ ions of a Greater 
1a Greater East Asta 
() ( | nt, of ut , 

vyeakn ifter four if 

] ( I th rt Lil i i! i 
t f d | Woy Cc | whit h 
{ tor the island empur 
Yet t . thed, along with the dreams 

Ifoort t pits I it ¢ Jay in} I 

5 From at ) if Ja ns po ion tas 
ttl il mh! gg pact CS} hall 1S 

» t assistat ( na ! likely to conti | 


1 undermine 





not dare to remove any considerable n 
from Manchuria. Nor has its shaky « is p 
been bettered. The Unit 






FOODS 
position 
within its power to throttle 
nomically, by imposing an 
Kport of oil, steel, and oth 


Politically, the position of the 


Japanese extt 


been undermined by the free hand recently g 
business in dealing with the economic crisis. ‘| 


ss elements in Japan have always been 11 


onctliatory toward the United States 
The special Cabinet meeting calle 
suoka’s report suggests that despite the belli 
ments from Tokyo the basic decisions regarding ] 
ition have not been made. Japan will prol 
fine its immediate efforts to strengthening its 


in Thailand and Indo-China—a task which in 


would have to prey de a drive on the main Br 


DOSS( 


ssions in the 


The Price of Steel 


HE stecl industry has suffered two severe s 


the past two weck 


Dutch South Seas. 





s. The first was administer 


of its own leaders, E. T. Weir, chairman of t! ] 


Steel Corporation, who while negotiations for 
g n United States § 
the SWOC upped the rates of his 


workers by 


increase were proe ding betwee 
own 


' A 
hour This was exact] { AN 


SWOC was 


10 cents an 


amount which the lemanding 


Weir's action any possibility of 





| a compromise 0 
what lower figure vanished. Not only United St 
but all the other companies agreed fairly rap 
the same increase. They did so with all tl 
because, with the demand for stecl running av 
pply, they imagined they would be able to : 
mselves through higher prices. 
It was at this point that Leon Henderson, pn ( 
unted Administrator of Prices and Civilian S 
rovided the second shock by issuing an order f1 
| quotations at their present level. The di lal 
oked strong srotests in the industry, and tl Adi { 
tration is being accused of encouraging wag 
resisting: price-raising, with the result 
fits are being squeezed out of existen 
Before accepting this sad picture as a com} t 
tation of the facts, it 1s well to consider the 
{ nctal position of the stecl industry. Mr. Hendet iM 
ction, as he has « plain 1, “should not be tnterps the 
is fixing summarily a steel pric ¢ ceiling for the d 
of the emergency.” It 1s intended, rather, to provi ni 
iOling-off yr riod” during which a study can | th 
of stecl prices and costs, “including wage increa the 














among produc ers 
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if 


Ol] 


as Mr 


srices have not been 


Meanwhilk Henderson 


1 + 
ted out, the fact that basi 


i since the defense program was launched does not 
receipts per ton have been the same Various 
mons Nave disappear narges for extras have 
iscd, and in son ¢ pr ium h NCE 
ror ¢ rly a iverics 
t important f{ \ regard t how 
that the huge incr in ¢ | Wi ) ste! 
trot he g¢ Ss det DCI 
< i 
cut the costs of steel ps t ¢ lly in 
of the Dig integrated ! which control! 
per cent ¢ I the té | ( } A ording t¢ tn 
f / } o! | [ [ i] nif iCa n¢ 
raged $3.2 per ton } tm 3 QO con 
S| 41n 1939. 1n §s] f 
.\gain. United States Steel raised its out 
per cen ot ¢ it 1 | to 80.2 per cent 
and its profits rose 150 per cent. The same c 
I 
estimated that the new increase in wiil 
$62 million per annum, and since its total 
for 1940 were about $102 million, it might appear 
nings would be cut sharply. However, U. S. Steel 


ther point to 


operating since the beginning of the current 
umost 10( per cent of capacity, and there 1s 
on to supp. that this rat Will DE I iuntained 
7 . 1 } 1 } 

o 1942. As a result fixed charges will be spread 
7 + > ’ " > rt > ) (y ] 

h larger total tonnage and net earnings wt 

} } r onet +] ] rer re Kyl] 

idly De Maintained despite the larger wage Dill 


be taken 
the additional cos. of 
taxes. As the invaluable W 
it on Apr 


rs are currently earning at a rate putting 
in | ( cess-prol s ta ra t Ot every 
of earnings in the top brackets 62 cents goes te 
ollector. Thus so lons tl V e increases do 
t profits below the ¢ rofits tax credit, the 
f t advances, so far as the stockholders are 
is only about 38 per cent of the amount by 
WavCS Aa§&c boosted 
ng such considerations into ount, it seems prol 
the big steel concerns, which control the whole 
from raw material to the finished product, 1 
to absorb the increase in wages and still retair 
me profits. But the position of the smaller pr 
must also be taken into account, since every ton 


whi h can I ( 


Vcr 


lanulf acture 
Older 


hese concerns will find their margins of profit wi 





red from the furnaces 1s now 


hi) 


: } - . 
uc! proauccrs nay to puy 
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go not 


de live 


ore and scrap 


n market: they enjoy economies obtained 


v large-scale operations—tfor instance, in pig- 


and in many cases they are working 
and less efficient plant. It may be that some 
ed 
steel 


reased labor and other costs. But a rise in 
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doul I | té ril 
roduction to t larger n 
tates \ { t odd wit! 


n 1941 


ment 1S supp 


rt 
turn 


rting agitation ! 
territory over to Hun 
But Hungary, 
tion, plans to 
Rumania as well 
Rumania—from Yugoslar 


obviously ofters the best pick 


Bulgaria havin 


taking advanta 


demand or take mor 


' 
f the Banat—claimed b 
| } of Yu MOsia i 

f to the Balkan vulture 
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Versa yill beois 
nd inspired st 
, ) chichly fi f 
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a 4 r ? Tr; 
me realities. Under 
‘dently beir 
let nd guerrilla warfare 
f nding by as | 
1} ry 
This system 1s hardly cal 
the fruits of ice, but he t 
ertain percen of 
of kee; ng | f lal 
one another 
f ull 1 up he 
r trace of its | 
tha t} "hr ont 


if +? Li 
or the return of Run 
rary by Hitler last winter 


general 


ge of the 


of Transylvania 














pcnacn 
phant Italian | 
\ } ral ' ] 


no t 
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Hitler. no or 1 yet They are laying claim to Dal 


id Ver tian,’ ind to Mont 


\ f f his diminished A 
| y [ § lid W I] t 
! ( B a h h hap | ) 
i 
()r ro ot l 


thort ot lefending forces 1s obviously concen 
n making the Nazis pay as high a price as posst 
men and iterial and time——for every mile 
And this object is apparently being accomplished; 
1] not getting his Balkan victory for nothing. But 


| f the British forces 1s being dis 
1 in tl re and in England. Some expert 
inced f litary advantage of 
( f 1 Gr vill soon have been real 
1 aad that ratepi f a timely evacua 
ol S I™ ll effects 


n by the em t military expert, Herbert Rosinsk 

irrived too late to be printed in full in this issu 

Its timeliness 1s so apparent that I want to summarize 
re. In all his lectures and writings Dr. Rosins! 

ted out the danger of basing optimistic hopes on 
ial minor 5 [he present situation in 


Cit he bel . Should have been expected ind dis 


1 in ad \t no time was there reason to be 
it the Yugoslavs could hold out against the vast 
riority, inn rs and equi} nt, of Hitler's mech 


| divisions. While t bt ind Greek for 


r prepared 1s orted y Britain's naval pov 









equally compelling military reasons, Britain must con 


sider the ad ' i tf taking them out “Howe 











painful it ma , * says, the arguments for such a 


Italian control of the Dod ine - while th fal 
S ful bombing op rations avait the Ru 
' from its air fields ynceded to be very 


: re 
centration in North Africa of all forces, includ 
bulk of the British armored forces at present in ¢ 
| . 
] become a vital military necessity. 
“Thus the qui stion of evacuation Ieads ba 
lilemma before which the Allies found ther 


tr 


i 


1 
i 


moral reasons to expose themselves to the possibs 


a military disaster which mig 
of their forces the whole of their power of resist 
the Near East, or, by refusing to let themselves b 
into that trap, to furnish Hitler the opportunit 
nouncing their failure to support their alli 
The Nazi drive in North Africa has durin 
week bogged down: and when a Biitzbriee lo 
it may find difficulty in recovering momentun 
British move sufficient forces from Greece to } 
may succeed in permanently checking the Ger 
vance toward the Suez Canal. But by the sa: 


Dr. Rosinski points out, they will help Hitler v 


d from the beginning of this campaign: wheth 


Ps} hological war through which he unceasingly att 


to impose the fiction that all the troubles of th 
heir sus pt bility 


ish instigations and their reliance on British pr 


belligerent nations arise from t 


Today this 1dea is rammed home through Gern 
communiqués which praise the heroic resistan 
Greeks while at the same time insinuating that 
forces “are nowhere to be scen” or “are already | 
round for the nearest port of embarcation.”’ 
These maneuvers, in Dr. Rosinskt's opinion, ar 
rations for a new and heavy peace offensive 
launched at the end of the Balkan campaign 
Britain thrown—or frightened——offt the Contin 


he superiority of German arms finally demon 


by 
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The NATIO: 

























H tler will ask, “What possible hope of acom ba 


the Allies entertain: what interest, above all, « 


American people have in such a hopel ss cau 


fact that this argument is based on a series of 1 
} 


fa 
Brita 


and military decisions of th ming days. 


lacies does not lessen its danger. But it is a dang 
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Washington, April 20 
HE hope that the Russo-Japan 
in Soviet abandonment of China is growing 


e pact does not 


mer here, and this would be the psychological 
for the Administration to make Morgenthau 
over that 
ist fall. It 


Jones stop piddling and fiddling 
< 000 they promised the Chinese | 
» be the psychological moment for an embargo 
shipments to Japan. The (¢ hinese need a shot 

badly, and their continued resistance 1s as 

t to us in the East as Britain’s is in the West. 
belly-crawling assurances yesterday to Hitler 
ircely veiled invitation to the Japanese to help 
s to “vulnerable spots” in the East signal sert 
thead. I am informed in the 
that our oil exports to Jay in are still aver- 
it 400,000 barrels a week, and have been as 
0,000 barrels. This includes crude oil for 
nerics, fuel oil for its navy, low grade avia- 
tor fuel for mechanized vehicles, and lubri- 


of all kinds. Since the oil 


ompanies are 





19 for our intervention in their behalf in 


Iny 

America, since we helped them muscle in on the 
East fields after the last war, and since we may have 
1 the Dutch East Indies, an embargo ought 
to shi ments from American oil company prop 
ywhere—in the Dutch West Indies as well as the 
Fast Indies, on the Persian Gulf as well as the 
f Mexico. A government too flabby to k ep its oil 
ies from fueling our enemies is too flabby to fight 

‘sful war. 


id is the word for the contrast between the un- 

ss of the oil com} inies to make this contribu- 
the security of their country and the many favors 
ntinue to ask and reccive here in the name of 


Department is making a 


| defense. The State 
lf of Camacho in preparation for the return of 

digal oil companies to Mexico. We have placed 
efeller in charge of promoting our Good Neigh- 
cy, and he has the help of a Chase National Bank 

ve in passing on Export-Import Bank loans to 
America. Chase National, based on Standard Oil 
is well known for neighborliness in Latin 

1, particularly in Cuba, where 1t financed a man 

Machado. It and the oil dollar-a-year men could 


prove criticism unjust by exerting their influence to 





| shipments to Japan. Some of them have been 





their influence to obtain some extraordinary letters 





Pipe Lines and Profits 


F. STONE 


in behalf of their companies from Mr. Roosevelt, Mr 
Stimson, and Mr. Knox. There is no good reason why 
In't work both ways. 

So far the only embargo for which the oil trust's dol 


this influence shoul 


lar-a-year men have been plugging 1s an embargo on 
Thurman Arnold. Thurman Arnold, like Senator O'’Ma 
honey, derives ultimately from the oil state of Wyoming 
and the oil companies aren't accustomed to back talk 
from that area. The Senator is so well house-broken that 
he didn’t even mention the oil monopoly in the final 
report of his mot opoly inquiry, a spectacle to make his 
tory gape. Arnold, though unpredictable, has backbone, 
and he started out last fall to use both the Sherman Act 
and the Elkins Act against the pipe lines. Control of 
transportation ts as much the heart of the oil monopoly 
today as it was when Henry Demarest Lloyd wrote 
“Wealth Versus Commonwealth.” The pipe lines are 


supposed to be common carriers; the oil monopoly has 


kept them private thoroughfares. The first move n 
by the oil companies was to obtain a report from the 
National Defense Commission, prepared by Leon Hen 


would be impaired if 


derson, hinting that defense 
Arnold were permitted to demand divorcement of the 
pipe lines. The report said the companies would not 
build certain pipe lines badly needed for defense if he 
went ahead with this part of his anti-trust suit. When I 
asked where these pipe lines were to be built I was told 
that was a military secret. I then obtained possession of 


this military secret for 15 cents by buying a copy of the 


ao 
SS 


} 


annual pipe-line number of the Oi and Gas Journal, 
which contained a map showing all existing pipe lines 
and the two proposed new ones referred to in the report. 

One was to be built from Port St. Joe, Florida, to 
Chattanooga by Pure Oil (Dawes interests) and Gulf 
(Melion). The other, from Baton Rouge to Portsmouth, 
was the competitive answer of Standard of New Jersey 
and Shell interests, which didn’t propose to be put at a 
disadvantage in the Southeastern marketing area. The 
promoters of the first line ran into a snag and asked the 
legislature of Georgia for the right to acquire property 
by condemnation. The companies obtained a letter from 
the President saying this was needed for national de- 
fense, but on March 19 the legislature, though intensely 
pro-Roosevelt, refused the request, and the companies 
are now about to ask Congress for a law giving them the 
right of eminent domain in Georgia. The Cole com- 


ittee, which since 1933 has spent about $500,000 in- 


, 
tigating Ol 


vithout ever doing much about it, was 








On January 24 Rear 


H. A. Stuar lirector of naval petroleum re- 
I ( 1 John M. Coffee of 
the proposed pipe line was “a purely 
ry nportation into the South- 
iported 1 petroleum produ probably 
Mexico, Ven la. Colombia, etc. . . . and so far 
[ am aware would not be of any service to the navy 
ral Stuart was forced to eat his words. On the wit- 
| before the Cole committee he was confronted 
L r from Secretary of the Navy Knox declaring 
pipe line was required for defense. Major Clit- 
{1 V. Morgan, oil expert in the office of the Under 


ccrctary of War, who also failed to see any connection 
pipe line ind defense, was similarly con- 

{1 with a letter to the contrary from Secretary of 
ar Stimson. The railroads and the brotherhoods claim 
day idle and a shortage of 
he other way. 


at the Cole 


1at with 9.000 tank cars a 
el the defense argument really runs t 
ngressman Lea elicited the information 


mittee’s hearing that the Baton Rouge-Portsmouth 


Tokyo—Moscow —Berlin 


BY ROBERT W. BARNETT 


N Ma » days after Forcign Minister 
Matsuoka’s departure for Moscow, Berlin, and 

Ron I asked and was granted an interview 
Toshio Shiratori, special adviser to the Japanese 
Office and one of Mr. Matsuoka’s principal 
Mr. Shiratori, formerly Japan's ambassador to 
ng advocate of Japanese cooperation with 
Rome-Berlin Axis and was an influential architect in 
ruction of Japan's present poli ies—domesti- 
the New Structure; internationally, the New Order 
(;reater East Asia. The 
eaks entails expli it Opposition to the vested 


if Anglo-Amer 


lier interview, on September 26, 1940, he had 


orientation for which Mr. 
in capitalism, and in the course 


position on this 


i 


score clear to the point of 


I 


When I cited Japanese opinion in Shanghai 
e-American war would be a 


that a Japan 


, Mr. Shiratori replie 


lfh INe€VI1 


1, “It may be a trag 


ibility.” 


13 ’ two interviews with Mr. Shiratori much 
Genera tekawa had found his efforts 
| r soviet non-ageression agrccment 
Craim » or For » Office 
1 little satisfaction the reelection ot 








line alone would ¢f quire cnough s eel to bu tt ’ Case 

35,000-ton battleships tec 
Curiously enough, this is the momen 1 

liberals on the ICC have finally prevailed upon t re of it 

leagues to exercise, for the first time, the po be 

them by Congress thirty-seven years ago to reg 

lines. An order has been issued reducing crud es 


line rates to an 8 per cent return (they have | 
aging 25 per cent), and another order reduc 


of two Midwestern gasoline pipe lines to a mis 


I 


cent (they have been averaging 30 per cent). No 
| 


companies will use this as an additional argument 
ening up the consent decree they are now negot 5 
T hus 


moves in mysterious ways. The 


hind the scenes with Thurman Arnold 
like Providence, 
that very few independents can get to the pip 

way. So long as we permit integrated compan 
trol the flow of oil from the well to the servi 


pump, a reduction in the rates they 


for the use of their own pipe lines merely f 
to put less in one pocket and more in another 


I i 





it had observed, too, the unbending 1 
™ heels tered by the 
man air attacks offered Dy thc 


erses in North At 


in Albania, and Bulgaria's adherence to the A 


British people 


Royal Air Force, the Italian r 


of the American navy were cruising off the coast 
Zealand when Matsuoka embarked upon a 

state that was to culminate in the treaty with tl! 
Union. It was clearly a strategi 


rains and losses to date and to inquire about t: 


the future. S 
Uecr 
What, I asked Mr. Shiratori, have been the 
gains which Japan has already achieved thi re 
herence to the Tripartite Alliance? “It has b 
frequently,’ Mr. Shiratori began, ‘that Japan " 
ing, Germany everything, to gain from the 
This judgment, he conceded, has a large measure 
if one looks at Europe alone. In Europe Gert 
ponents are Great Britain and the Unit 1 States. . 
has no navy; Japan has. Japan is therefore a pot | 
C1 


» Germany's war plans. Furthermore, he w 
uid that in the East Japan cannot be assist 1 by ¢ 


leed, has no need of German support, and or 





hy Japan therefore has not remained alone? J 






remained alone because after Great Britau 
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rmany had actually contributed 









apparently, these tw will then b 


hi 


to attack Japan. If Jap 
Italy would be 


powcrs 
an stayed aloof now, 
it take 
itself later. Their own hands would in all prob- 


no desire to 


and entitled to let 


full. and they would have assist 


Alliance, 


ncw orders 


Mr 


both in Europe and 


nce of the Tripartite Shirator! 
the 
und made interd 


the N« 


War DeINg Wag 


must be bound together 


w ( Irde r 


1 
as Japan fights for 
} 1 
1a 1C 1S helped by the 
and Italy against Britain and th 
was merel 
] 
' 


hat Hit! 
Con 


| » 
States. At one time the war in Europe 


ry 
AMT air 


and the prospect was t 


I 


ne his interest and his energies to the 


the downfall of France, indeed, Hitler 
to Great Britain on condition that it kee; 
Euro] ind restrict itself to maintaining 


Had the 


Shiratori suggested, and not by 


Mr 


nan arrangement 


British Empire been rulcd 


would have been quit 
But Great Britain rejected this offer, making 


+ 


} 
Germany must continue the 


Anglo-Saxon world. 


on of th rospect, Mr. Shirator: 
Hitler realize the necessity of 
» ad ; : 
Japan. Japan accepted the offer of a pact, he 
it felt that if Germany and Italy were 


ined to defeat Great Britain, such an 
very Clear and intimate relation to Japan's 
East Asia. The Jay 


r in Greater East Asia is incompatible with a 


realize that the 


nnica. Japan regards the China war in essence 


ized against British rule in China. 


rator: next turned his tention to the charge 


rmany has not afforded Japan much help. The 
. a 


1out material he Ip 


his view, is simply that Japan fought 


r three and a half years wit! 

source. I interrupted him at this point to draw 
to the fact that the Chinese and many observers 
nited States believed that American aid to Japan 
ed to support its war effort. Mr. Shiratori in- 
Japan had fought alone “despite the tender 
of the United States” and had reached the point 
p from any quarter was welcome. He reiterated 
1 invaluable assis 

fighting for the New Order in ] urope 
ested to Mr. Shiratori that were Germany, in the 
find itself in the military position to which 
been reduced in recent months, Japan might, 


1 CLiJICTCH 





‘Wie cannot say which side will win,” he replied, “but 


e know which ought to win—must win—and which to 


ielp. That should be enough.” In any event, he con 
tinued, the pact made no ditterence; Japan would 

in the same position without it if Germany were to 
suffer reverses. After the last World War Japan, an ally 


1 
of the democracies 


found that its des 


were frustrated by ob 


sie ae 

cen years he at; NY; vy 
nad continued to put 

sue the 
long before th 
was concluded. In th 
China cam 
elsewhere jay 1a 
encountered Americar ~ eg. { 
criticism and oppos 

tion. Indeed, British 


and American hostility 


~ 


cording to Mr. § 


tori, was solely responsible for Japan's adheren 


For many mont! I remarked, ‘but especia 


> 


September, 1940, it has been a common] lace to d re 
that Japan and the United Stat 
ips. Both Japanese and Am 


s belong to clearly opm | 
” 
| 


lined to attribute to each 


an rican observers are 

1 large measure of bluff 
strained relatior 
real bluffer and whercin 
lies his pretense?’ 


Mr. 


the question, but began answering me by saying 


Shiratori laughed at this manner of aj pro 

that 
Japan and the United States have been in different camps 
ever since the Treaty of Portsmouth. In 1914 it was mer 

Allie: 


The World War, he said, opened the eyes of both Ita 


accident that accounted for Japan's support of th 


and Japan Both countries readily admit the gravity of 


the mistake they made. As to which country s the big 


gest bluffer, Mr. Shiratori solemnly asserted that so 
as Japan was concerned there was no element of bluff 


] 1 


in anything it ertook. This, he said, has been imply 
demonstrated in the China war. The rulers of the United 
States, he went on, are already deeply involve 
issue Of war 
Wall 
feel that the war ts their 


il 
Jap n 


WoOtl | { 


J urope and in Asia. To thern the 


and Asia is a matter of life or death Street and 


America’s fin interests 
war, and they cannot afford to let Germany and 
As to whether or not Germany and Japan 
be able to defeat the United States, Mr. Shiratori would 
bound 


to produce decided victors. There can be wars in whic! 


win 


not hazard a guess, but, he added, not every war ts 





eoples, espe 
that it was 
S yon was at the bottom o 
Britishers were guilty of sinist 
1d China could find no lasting 


i 


ld swiftly confiscate foreign 


Chinese 
promise, however, 


peoples had bi nf 
this regard, has 


said Mr. Shirator 


Minister i veritable 
lief that This wicke 
r than to ma point of the bayone 
ild be very simple. I asked Mr 
tion would take pl 








but asserted that the existence of 


shangnai 


rtainly be wholly incompatible with the New 
What objectionable ac- 
Japanese themselves have carried on in China, 


from the West 


n it was established 


1 been learned from teacher 


’ 


HATEVER may be happening in the Balkans 


or in the Libyan Desert, one thing 1s certain: 


the Atlantic 1s the main theater of this war. 


re can a speedy collapse of Great Britain be 
Without a quick victory in the Atlantic Germany 
to face a long war and the one peril which it 
the steadily growing pressure of sea power 
\merican material aid to the Allies. 
Battle of the Atlantic that the 
} 
i 


the light of th« 
impaign in the Balkans and the Axis drive to 
ptian border must be viewed. The Balkan cam- 
£ 4] 


the Germans are successful, will not only 


British supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean 
advance into the granary 
Caucasus. These 


necessary steps for Hitler if he is unable to obtain 


r the way for a future 


Ukraine and the oil fields of the 





the Atlantic this summer. The attack on 
directed not only against the Suez Canal but 
whole of the North African coast as far south 
r. The 


Tunisian border, the greater the pressure that 


further the British can be pushed back 


1 an isolated General Weygand 
" 


him to the will of Berlin. It can be said that the 


unce in Libya is made with a backward glance 


rd the Atlantic seaboard and that one of its main 


to strengthen the Axis position on the Western 


pre liminary moves in the extension of th< Battle 
\tlantic automatically bring the Iberian Peninsula 
picture. In this major plan Portugal 


r far out oward tne west hol 1s obvi us Prizes fi f 
harbors in Lisbon and 


Madeira and the Azores are stepping 


P| stones to 
rican continent. The Cape Verde Islands and the 
colonies in Africa pierce the Allied control 
African continent south of the Equator. From th« 
of Cintra and Espinho long-range bombers could 
within hailing distance of the Western Hemi- 


From Lagos in the south the skies above the 







Str of Gibraltar could be closely patrolled. Against 
lvantages the physic al difficulties of an occupation 
( rtugal are few. Perhay s less than any other small 








Hitler Eyes Port 0d 


BY W. E. LUCAS 


WhO Nac i CTral ( r f \ } 
mis coun fy Jay t present teels that it 1 re tl 
unfortunate a t of the situation at home. If the ru 
‘ lenn I neved witl Japan, Mr. Shirator 
‘ | 11 1 . , 
c ( J ODIC ¢ iS re Will solved 
] . P tat 1 } writes +} 
iropean stat iid this country Offer resistance to the 


Nazi mechanized troops, coming through 
Portugal's independence has been seriously threatencd 
ever since the Nazi legions arrived in the Pyrenees. It was 
a matter for wonder then that Hitler did not order his 
armies to roll on into Spain and, fanning out, to occupy 
Gibraltar and Lisbon. There was nothing at that time to 
stop them. Th ted by Salazar in 
October, 1939, could not of itself have prevented his 


neutrality policy ad ; 


country from becoming the center of a tug-of-war by 


the contending forces. But it seemed that an inde pend nt 


Portugal had its uses for Hitler. Lisbon was the lust 


from Europ. to the world beyo: 


Through it passed Nazi agents and material for pro; 


remaining outiet 


ganda in South America and the United States. At the 
Cintra airport great four-engined Lufthansa passenger 
planes landed daily, together with smaller Italian and 
Spanish aircraft. They brought in not only men but goods 
+ 


of small bulk and high value. Some of this remained in 


Portugal; much was carried by Italian planes or ships to 
South Ameri 


exchange 


ind gained for the Nazis needed forcign 
From Portugal itself raw materials could be 
acquired in limited quantities and shipped over the Span- 
ish border. Lisbon was one of the few leaks in the British 
blo« kade thro l rh which, by dev 10us methods. essen! | 


fats could be sent into Germany. At the same time the 


Nazis were making their dispositions for the possibl 


taking over of the country. To these Axis activities the 
British replied with counter-measures and attempts to 
win the Portuguese government to a firmer belief in the 
sibilities of an Allied victory. 

Salazar was using every means at 
his disposal to keep the German threat at arm’s length 
and to prevent the economic strangulation of his country 
by the British blockade. Obviously Portugal's last line 
of defense is the Pyrenees. Only so long as Nazi troops 
can be kept on the northern slopes of those mountains 
can the country maintain its independence. The key to 
the situation lies in Spain, and it has been to bolster 


Hitler 


Salazar has worked ever since the early months of 1940. 


General Franco's resistance to pressure that 


1 


> 


his policy of close cooperation with Spain has 


ght results. Through an agreement with the British 





yority of the food 


that 1s imported into Spain 


The British let 


is made 


from Portugal and its colonies 


kade, and payment for it 


» Anglo-Spanish clearing arrangemet 


y this i profitable business for the Portu- 
e it enables them to sell some of their colonia 
ind at t t gives them valuable 


other recent comme: 
ial treaty with Spat 
has stimulated trade 
between the two 
countries and, to- 
gether with a pact of 


mutual assistan 


has drawn them into 
But 


these safeguards will 


1 closer union. 


be effective only 
food 


importat C 


while remains 


the most 
factor in the Spanish 
t} 2 


Aic 


situation. It 1s 
of food 


his decisive influen 


scarcity 


var poll yf Fr —against participation 
other side of the Portuguese balance sheet are 
nic difficulties of the Portuguese state. Salazar 

irked for tv years to build a solid fimancia 

ono foundation for his New State. But th 


ition of world trade resulting from the war has 
of the Portugu 


ndly agreement | 


ommerce 
| . 5 ; ] ,+ no +h 
l il ! ) beet 


Europe. The fr 


rtugal has done something to 


st market 1 
etween Brita: 


| 
mitigate the Si! 


t n n diver e inexorable forces that 
pling th yuntry at th beginning of its 
reg ration 
re is a shary cleavage of opinion among the peo- 
e great major yy tradition and sym] ithy are 
y. At t tin is 1s Only natural in a d 
ire many groups, both within an 
t the vo uch det their insprrats 
I T l ) arial tates. Most Port 
! 1 Salazar, but th re 1s | > 
| pport tor the regime as a whole. This con 
thought ling within the country has nati 
rod 1 st » that lessen the politi il strengt 
n all 1 ud and done. the fate of Portugal must 
pon { ws over which Salazar has no con 
future stand tn the ir will depend yn the 
i f > Axis powers, that 1s mon 














calculation of the and | 


Hitler > 


aA in Oct 


profit 





upation of the Iberian Peninsula. | 


imple of the Balkan countries it might 
vould find the swallowing of Spain and P 
But 


I Irope that 


simple and ine; matter ther 


K pensive 
conditions in thts part of 
Nazis he 
food 


sitate. In the 


first place there is the q 
A 
1 1 
Already, without German occupation, 


Spaniards are on the verge of starvation , 


“4 


self supp yrting 


almost 
nce in either food or raw mat 


though otters nothing 


onseque *rials. M 
i ld immed = bout tl 
occupation would immediately Dring about the 
blockade of the Peninsula and thus reduce th 
actual starvation. Hitler would then face the a 
tf allowing 25,000,000 p ople to starve or fe 


himself. The latter choice would put a heavy stra 


the German transport facilities and at the sa: 


lrain the limited food supplies which Germa 
stored for itself and the rest of occupied Europ: 
if these difficulties could be overcome, it 1s doubtt 
Hitler could spare so much fuel for a non-essent 
tary objec t 


j 


Great Britain's reaction to the occupation of P 
rtainly be the 


t 
would c Azores 
Cape Verde Islanas, and possibly Madeira as 
British possession of these invaluable strategi 


for the Battle of the Atlanti 


' 
of the 


seizure 


‘ 1d 1, ‘ 
would largely 


idvantages which the seizure of the 





French ports of | 


t 


blanca and Dakar would bring to the Germans 


Apart from these two major considerations t 


st question the advisability of 


‘asing | 


thousand miles the coast line 


to defend against British naval attack. Th 


things to come has been glimpsed in the recent 1 

the Norwegian coast and th mstant landing 

yut persistent, on th iores of Fra If the |] 
an withstand both the siege and the invasion of 
island fortress during this year, by 1942, with 


parity in the air, the whole 


i! 
Wiil be 


of Europe's easter 
a battlefront immensely difficult to det 


in the background looms the shadow of the United S 


which is being compelled to push farther 


frontiers 1t must defend for its own safety 


| ; } | +] 
These, then, are the yuestions which Hitler 
: ; 
fore he can make any decision that will aff , 
‘i 
ind ndence of Portugal. If he ts convinced 
, + 1 - ; 
4 m8 tO Al 1dVa iy Nil no hae) } 
; 
Peninsula in spite of th isks invo 1, His 1 


lepends in large measure up 


umpaigns in the Balkans and in 


in be cle 


reprons 


' | ' 
ir up, then tf 


him to develop his strateyy ol the southern At 







voard by way of the North African coast, withou 
fisturb the horn of difficults that | | 
th with through Spain and Portugal, v 
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‘yiction by Machinery 
y . Je C \ 
o - 
BY DALE KRAMER 
LIVITLE more than a month and a halt ago, on of the country. Another possibility tor him ts to acquire 
March 1, the date when 1 leases expire, thou- a subsistence patch somewhere; or he may follow the 
nds of American tarmers had to leave their road to th nd, in time, to the relief rolls 
the technology of agriculture today made 1] proc familiar in farm arcas throughout 
ible for them to compete with their neighbor ountry, 1s relatively direct and simple. Perhaps in mos 
1 been squeezed out, ev 1 by the power ma- cases the fer are merely uprooted after the death or 
1 many of them left the land for good. retirement of a farm operator. Yet the result is the san 
nd is manifest today in all agricultural areas a section of the agricultural poy ulation 1s displaced. | 
ens 1s simple. A farmer—say, a small opera- the South the reduction from small owner or share-ct 
owned his property until the insurance per to field hand, and from field hand to vagrancy, 
foreclosed on his mortgage in the early thirties. happen very « kly 
non he managed only fairly well, tor his equip For sot time the sweep of technological advances 
not especially good and his crédit was impaired has worried the men whose job tt is to see into the future 
reclosure. His neighbors meanwhile had _ suc- of agriculture, and, lately, the talk in farm homes h: 
equipping themselves with the nev powcr turned mor nd more to the subject. Now comes the 
ry, which cut their production timc almost in United States D partment of Agriculture's survey of th 
is true that one of them had to mortgage huis problem (a 224-page report titled “Technology on th 
order to purcha the new implements, but at Farm’). If it offers no solution, it at least gives a vie 
he had them ot the prok lem as a whole, and makes it possible to 
past few years the neighbors of the man who measure in some degree the impact of the changes 
rrender his property to the insurance company the whole rural population 
1 their fart ltogether too small. With little Nowaday farmer rides to the field on a spec 
me and expense each could cultivate another pneumatic-tired tractor. Where he used to follow afoot 
thty acres, perhaps more. The o1 who had t a single plow drawn by a team of hor or mules, several 
his property to buy the equipment feels that it plows now follow him. Disking, harrowing, and plantin; 
ly essential that he gct additional land te are greatly facilitated not only by improvements in th 
m to meet princi il and interest. The insurat lements themselves but also by the tractor’s great 
naturally eager to secure the highest rent peed. It is therefore not surprising that the number of 
for the foreclosed farm. Having had little paint tractors in use doubled between 1930 and 1940, and that 
r, the buildings on it are not of great value. But a further increase is pre dicted. About 60 per cent of all 


r next door has no use for the buildings, and farms large enough to make practical use of tractors 
rs simply to rent the par 1 of land at a price already have them— about 90 per cent of the farms in 
to or higher than that paid by the present lessee. the wheat and corn belts and the specialized dairy, trucl 


farmer threatened by this squeeze resists for a and orchard areas of the East and Far West 


accepting an additional rent load and put- It is in harvesting machinery that the most recent and 
nger hours. But in the end he bows to the in startling technological gains have been made. The | 
He shops around for another farm, but ther combine, cutting and threshing at the same time, which 


to be had. In the 


past the evicted farmer pur n the 1920's began to eliminate the great crews that 
a feed-grinder, hay-baler, or equipment of som« once followed the wheat harvest, was succeeded in 193‘ 


th the procecds of hi hOSsInNg-OUu ile, moved to by the baby combine, and in 1939 by the “mid get 


rby village, and tried to pick up a living by custom Now the great crews which used to follow the wheat 


But the field has long been overcrowded. Demand harvest have all disappeared, and along with them that 


m labor is anything but heavy except for a fev ngaging feature of the old Midwestern harvest season 

in the busy seasons, and even if an opportunity the neighborly threshing ring with its gargantuan dinners 
along the evicted man would hesitate to accept it The invention a few years ago of a mechanical cotton 
e his social status would be hurt. Eventually he picker, foreshadowing the displacement of hundreds of 
be forced to endure the reduction in status, but he thousands of small owners, share-croppers, and_ field 


want to hide his shame by migrating to another part hands, perhaps more than anything else called attention 


& 





) il pro 1. But the picker fia 
cen pert { and consequently its impact 
lives has so far not been seriously felt. On t 
f nd, th ical rm if ster works ef 
1 the 1 lity of ido yn during the pa 
r yh | pn Corn-h ing 
thing of an art, and pr bably will remain o 


hroughout the M: 


West retain their popularity. But a relatively sma 


oT 1 Lut ns crof Vill ring against 
irds of t vagons. Instead, machines wh 
I will | ly down the ro 
rth low rs from their h 
I l r ) I] t | t an acre a da 
til r har \ ( 
() rf f | ) ro 
ind a idway in the fight o 
ind diseases which beset them. The situa 


nt of hybrid corn while, as Secretary of Agt 
re, he had to deal with overproduction. Hybrid seed 
nm production five to six bushels an acre, or fron 
-d on 24.000.000 act 
pe planted to 


fourth of the total acrea 
vated increase in yield of 100,000,000 bushels 


orn, with 


tn | robably another 120,000,000 bushels in sigh 


= 


Almost all other plants have been improv 1, though 


f t has beet ss dramatic than in the case of cor 
( 1 stay heet othened, and new ty} 
tr. oats he if 1 SOy beans hav oT 
i. i farmer ha ob YY " 
| br 111 y and if 
| tfect ot he national farm communi 


1 roughly as follows: (1) The larg 
tter-financed farmers benefit by tl 
f techt gy (To him who hath shall tt | 


migrate to the cities, sh 


(Ci Palcc hes yf live mn how by odd jobs ir 
rt nt f f and from him who hath not tt 
| iway”’) ) Young men find it increas- 


rd to | me farm operators 


! 


| first point has already been partially illustrated 


int of the tarmer who acquires a few score 


fda il acres but has no intention of expanding fur 


r. Conditions favor to an even greater degree what 


rners call poration farmers”—the plant. 
South and the large fruit and veg 
growers of the Far West. The possibilities for tl 
in be judged from the survey's conclusion 
it in the South about four families are displa ed by 
is not 


‘oO high in other crop areas 


tunce by the populatio 


ike it mor lifficult to throw fields together. But the 





Lindless farmers may, as the second point ind 
wcept odd jobs, but the fact is that on the farms 


ire at least 1,500,000 men—more than half o 
nd +} Hy . f | es 
{ ier thirty-five years or a either totaliy un 


' la + y x - ; ot Ps la hy; , . n 
nadie CO LCcl WOK CX ept in the Dusy seasons 


rs are not covered by wage-and-hour le 
Even the medium farmer who heretofore 


hand finds it possible, with powe: machinery 


| | 7 ) 
1 rx alone excep luring ir ot, and ti 
' ‘ | ] e 1 
gct all the help he wants for a doJfar a day, or | 
Ih, a ir Pen — oe oe — 
ine surplus or farmers and the snfrinki 4 
i 
land are partly responsible for the increased dit 
i i 
ot the young man who wants to become a farm « 
Fechnology adds another handicap, as does the 
+] | 
i ipital outlay necessary to begin, In 1 LV 
w 17 to start ' ' “yoe ccjle { | yn 
Y ly art ON an averayz Lie Oni 
; ae 
figure does not inciude tand ind most o! 


uuld borrow. The sum requir 1 had risen to $8 
0, and today he could hardly expect to get 
than $15,000 in cash and credit. Since no 


laborer can hope to save anythin 


JS 


his wages, only those blessed by inheritance can 
b me Operators. 
It is true that other than technological fa 
ntributed to the situation. F eg aiasits 
Ontriputed TO the situation. yr one thing, countt 
1 to find work more readily in the cities than 
now. In 1929, for example, 2,081,000 tarm 
mivrated to the + ad 1 4 OO turned. | 
migrated to the city and 1,00-4,000 returned, | 
loss to the farm of 477,000. The ratio in 1 
1,063,000 to 805,000, or a loss to the farm « 
58,000. This loss would be beneficial still, ex 
the farm birth rate is high. Each year 400,000 m 


} 


yaturity on the land, but only 110,000 die and 


in equal number retire. As a result, the farm poy 
n 1940 was 32,245,000 as compared with 30,: 
n 1929, and by 1950 it will probably have tn 

inother 2,000,000. 


Mechanization itself, the agricultural econom 


lieve, will force from 350,000 to 500,000 farn 


upations during t 
I 


yrs and workers from their o 
ide. The figure seems extremely conservati 
evelopment and widespread use of the mechan 
m picker, or of some other machine not yet 
yrizon, could double or triple the figure. It ts ¢ 
ynceivable that ten years hence 3,000,000 men 
living on the land with no opportunity to till 
hundreds of thousands of others will have migrat 


ity relief rolls, and many more to subsistet 


Five days after he took office in 1933, President R 
velt called a conference of farmers to map agri 
legislation. Three weeks ago the President, Vice-P 


lent Wallace, and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 


livered radio addresses commemorating that occas: 


















» 1941 


- , 





ne spe ikers pointed With pfrid » th \ 
A 


ievements. National farm in ie had b 
half during the Hoover Administration. Under 


Deal it was raised from $5,409,000.000 tn 


f habilitation of thousands of farm 


Security Administration by means of loat 


1 1 ° 5 
he 1 lancing of n gages by the Federal 
1 
{ 1 feed loans to f rs in droug 
1 ' } 
O rat rufal @l [ tion, and t 
| pro y nan jor servi 
O00,( f rs gathered atb throug 
P p +] " 
I rth LASTIC I [ orf th l 
Il that tactio mg the agri 
; 
on I f ng. The loss of tl 
f \ LD) if if acyr¢ 


inizations have made a 
ht for increased aid. The Senate Agricultural 
shows an inclination to support then R¢ 
lanimously ipproved the Bankhead bill to 
loans on the five basi crops tton, tobacco, 
at, and rice—in an effort to add an additional 
0,000 to farm income. Advocates of increased 
out that income ts still about $2,000,000,000 

1929 level 
what steps, if any, the Administration will 


clear. The writers of the Department of 





survey freely admit their inability to see a 
to the agricultural problem as long as the eco- 
tem is organized the way it is now, though they 
gest such alleviating measures as a conservation 
program, the extension of the Farm Security Ad- 
tion’s activities, rural housing projects, and the 

expen liture of new sums on igriculture, even 
President should desire it—and it appears that 
not—will meet with increasing opposition; only 
er day the New York Tr. 


present benefit payments, 


called for the end of 
ind its chief columnist, 
t Krock, is conducting a campaign against the rela- 


igh corn loans which put a floor’ under the 





Meanwhile, with surpluses piled up, the Agricultural 
ent Administration has asked farmers for larger 

its, and is conducting elections among corn 

eat farmers for authority to inaugurate sclling 

A quota would be allotted to each farmer, 

f a cooperator with the AAA or not, should a 
rds affirmative vote be secured. It is a step re- 

t to agricultural officials, and it aims only at main- 
the present income levels, rather than at raising 
war may increase agricultural income if Mr, 

It decides to send large supplies of food to Eng- 

rn But the present large stocks are in good part the 
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arrived at from the facts 


Lord Halifax on a Horse 
BY CARL SANDBURG 


AN, according to one philosopher i forked 
radish in bifurcated garments. To a child asking 
what this means we might answer Man ts a 
vegctable who walks around, wears pants, and tries t 
look important.’’ This of course would not cover t 
case of the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, ridis 
a private car with his entourage from Washington t 
*hiladelphia. Then, as though it might h Ip win the war 
Lord Halifax gets up on a horse and rides tn a fox hunt, 
and 1s photographed for the press, and gives out th 
word that he is fox-hunting in the United States about 
the same as he fox-hunts in England 

All this-1s the right and prerogative of His Lordsh 


But I wish he wouldn’t mix up fox hunting with his 
d 


talk about fighting the war for democracy and freedor 
This Anglican scholar is lean, earnest, serious, even 
lemn, having an ascetic face. He means well now, just 


as he meant well when he lifted no finger to avert the 
four-power Munich Pact of 1938. He ts in a class now 
that believes we can have democracy and fox hunts on 
horseback while fighting a desperate war with an 


calculable adversary. 


Lord Halifax climbed aboard the 
hurricane deck of his fox-hunting horse and rode as 
blandly as though it were not happening over a wide 
region of Europe and Asia that horse meat has become 


precious and large populations on meatless days wish 


tC contemplates 


eEniovs pit hin 
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erican or subversive 


tion of the British « 
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the rabid warmongering which assails the 
drums.” . . President Roosevelt [at the opet 
cason in Washington} took time off f: 
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' the country into war to throw out the first ball.’’ 
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Detense Problem No. 1 


HOSE Southern Governors who went to the 
White House recently asking for defense contracts 
if the South somehow succeeded in making them- 
m like salesmen seeking their share. They 
ot have seemed so. What they put before the 
when they came up from the land which he 
described as Economic Problem No. 1 was the 
South. Now that South is becoming increasingly 
Problem No. 1 in the democratic defense of a 

h must be strong altogether if it is to be as 

it should be anywhere. 

South is where the people are increasing—par- 
the young people, whom the President called 
tone of the arch of defense. Indeed, in the same 
which he called them that in connection with 
ristration day, census ngures were announced 
wed that there were fewer young people in 
had been te 


than there n years before. Only in 


th was there more of th youth essential to de- 





democracy they defend will be behind them 
it. Their agriculture is declining. Three- 
of the exports of the cotton from which 60 per 
the Southern people derive their living has been 
the war. The big British buyers have neither 
with which to take American 
But there were, according to Milo Perkins, a 
more people on the cotton farms of the South 
eginning of this war in Europe than there were 
first World War began. In addition, the decline 
umber of tenants—due to more machines and 
rms——means that in the Southern states at least 
ex-tenant families now lack even that precarious 
hip with the land. The greatest labor pool in 


waits and hopes for work in the South. Much 


100d labor, strong labor, capable of acquiring any 
is ready for any kind of work; minimum wages 
ly in a country where 11,000,000 people are 
of families with cash incomes of around $250 
ense spending has not stirred the creation of 
“9 many jobs are 
crowded land. Not 
South paid much attention to 
Davi hen, as a member of the Defense Ad- 


people pu hed from the 
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ople outside the 
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BY JONATHAN DANIELS 
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the total defense contracts let between June 1, 1940, and 
January 31, 1941, only 7 percent went to « n So rn 
states which in 1937 produ ed 11 per cent of th tal 
value of the nation’s manufactures. More important, pet 
haps, he said that of orders let between June 13, 1940 


and February 1 1941, 80 per cent had gone to sixty 


two companics of interrelated groups ot 
many of thet were in the South 
The tr wv} } 1, he mirc <3 +] 
he country which produces the country § youth iy 
the census showed, its caught between the pressures ot 
an agriculture d 


} 


lining in terms of the people it r 
quires and can (or will) feed, and an industry whic! 


Mr. Davis declared was not receiving its share of the 


defense spending. Undoubtedly, the spending as placed 
may make possible the qui kest deliveries. It may put the 
vork into the hands ot people who alrea ly POSSCSS the 
though 


skills runing schools are working all night 


long in the most crowded industrial cities. General 


‘ 


and admirals and dollar-a-year men may question Mi: 


Davis's feeling that such concentrated spending creat 


} 

a ‘serious bottleneck in the full use of our industrial 
and human resources.’ What cannot be doubted 1s that 
between the two pressures in a defended democra 
what the President once called Economic Problem No. 1 
is becoming an even more difficult regional problem as 
dk rense spen ling pro ( eds 

I am a Southerner and perhaps, therefore, prejudiced 
I definitely am not trying to make any secret about the 
fact that as Southerner I am disturbed. But I am not sure 
that this Southern situation 1s Southern. It means at the 
very least the acceleration of the migrant story in the 
whole country. It means the continuation of poor nutri 
tion, poor schools, poor housing now in the region from 
nation will 


which the largest part of the youth of the 


come later. It might mean now not only an industry 


concentrated in contracts to big companies but an indus- 
try concentrated under the possibility of bomb atta 

It means an almost calculated halt to the decentralization 
of industry south ind west. It cert unly means the old 
crowded, stagnant starving which has so long lain at the 
root of evils which richer regions have so loudly la 
South. It is even more certain that pres- 
ittend the spending of billions for the 
defense of democracy in the world seem to make even 
more difficult the hope of decency in democracy in the 


i 
South 
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THE YOUNG WRITERS OF AMERICA HISPANA’ 


BY EDUARDO MALLEA 
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diversity clutters the 


| cars as remote 


Andes as might a mind 


A New World Literature 


nan «ary rue 


ot Chinese inspiration from a mind formed tn 
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[his is not surprising to us who daily exper 


I I 
4 * + 1 , ' 
aivergeences spiritual and Sor iological, within t 


of the Hispano-American complex but it 1 
begin by stressing this very sharply before a re 
that has got in the habit of throwing all t 


from the Mexican Gulf to the Horn into one 


agglutinated, undifferentiated lump. 


America Hispana, first of all, is rich in differet 


body, and the organs of a body differ. It is a 


nd a half that has been richer until now 1n di 


} 


han in integrations; and the reason is the defi 


1 
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ency of its peoples to neglect the mutual ex 
1 
? 


common traits. We have ignored one another 


deliberately. Our sparse intellectual intercomn 
as, until the present, confined itself largely 
ourtcous salutes about the most crudely visil 


What lives 


the germination of the cells, we have passed 07 


beneath these values, the essential 


drums beating. Which is to say that we lack 
lectual elements of our life the abundan 
particularity of data that we must have in orde! 
of our artistic voices and of the latent directiy 
cthic and aestheti 


the vast sym} honic consci 


The idea of difference comes not only from 
t even more from ignorance and non-knowled 
more potentially different from me that 
known person; yet nothing may be potentially I 
an an unknown person. Our mutual igt 
America Hispana has been a guilty ignorance: a 
of unity and of the will and destiny of unity; as 
possibility of greatness in those divers 
crs of our organism which, if they become « 
t the whole, are capable of functioning as a 
Therefore it will be clear that it is no simple 
classify and discuss the newest talents in c 
to one another within our global America. Th 
Valucs of youth which are richest in potential ma 
ones we do not know. Nevertheless, let us try t 
some order, in speaking of the youngest writers o! 
ca Hispana. 
Generally speaking, no art is « hemically pure Al 


art is a call. All authentic art has within it a m 





luManity sings 


nd intensely declares unto itself its traits and 
M 1 by th » d passions of 
1 ! 1O Hind J if does no 
te | f th |. Its truth means more 
its f mm. And th f America Hit pana 
rcrior I ; te l 
prid f vy America Hispana 5 





Amado Alonso, has just published a 
poet ind of Neruda, in which he ex 
leep and generous substance within the her- 


Neruda of 


hal of Argentina; even 


Chile is very 

z or Mar 
Chileans, imprisoned upon their 

Andes and the Pacifi 


from Bernardc 
if | life ot th 


fringe of land between the 


poignant and desperately nostalgic than that of 


ghbors. The Argentine is more solid and joyous 


Dweller on a soil which, with Brazil, consti- 


test and richest earth of all America Hispana, 


] ] 1! 


more measured and more full 


not of 
ot 


(I speak 


it OF nature. ) Yet the two voices > one 


crene and self-mastered, the one of Chile do- 
tortured ym pose a dense po tic concert which 


whole south continent from Macel- 
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nd therefore this song 
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has a 


rity. It is a poetry of the spirit, sin 
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A similar eoccupation Hi ) 
rican essay. To know and to define one's land { 
men and women crowds out all other appetites. The 
guage itself grows more pure, deprives itself, | es 
most white by force of will to be solely tl t 
i new intelligence of our own nature. Ther i , 
lan itural creature, ethically and spiritually dis 
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1 Hispana sets soberly to work to know what it 1s lhere is, tor instance, “Huasipungo,” by Jorg 





d to say what it is ,oung and eminent novelist of Ecuador. The ¢ 


One of the most revealing books of this modality, this has sown novelistic seed; novels of caliber hay 





































cognitive prose, 1s Radiogratia de la Pam} a’ by the Lik¢ El Infierno Verd« of the Central Americar 


itine Ezequiel Martinez Estrada. With Borges and Canas, and “Sangre de Mestizos.” The Venezuela: 


Alberto Erro, Martinez Estrada heads in Argen- Pietri drinks at the epic source of his country 


1 
| 


1 of radical interpel- independence in “Las Lanzas Coloradas.” The lit 


new Hispano-American wi 

of the land. Four admirable young essayists ot boatmen of Peru inspired Ciro Alegria’s “La § 
re, in a certain sense, despite their youth, the pre- de Oro : and the underworlds of Cuba are subj 

rs of the entire movement: Juan Marincilo, Jorge vigorous short novels of Novas Calvo, and of “< 

Felix Lizaso, Jorge Ichaso. They are all con- banda” by Enrique Sierpa, also a ¢ uban. The M 


rs of José Marti, and have richly nourished with Mauricio Magdaleno, the Chilean Rubén Azécar 


ir discoveries and reflections the essential image of the client new novelists: and Maria Luisa Bombal « 
American peop! (And the influence of th Is mistress of a tragic and poetic vein which 
1 American Waldo Frank upon ill these consciences ompared (there is NO question of direct influet 
S will Som day be Extensive ly St died ) ( Drutal geicious art of \W thhiam Faulkn 

What we have, then, in both the young essay and t oung Argentine novel, I shall name only “El ] 


1 of Amer Hispana 1s an inven t CON Rabioso’ and “Los Siete Locos” of Roberto At 


) hie 1 and sometimes sullen act of a fresh tales of Borges, and “La Invencién de Morel, 
which permits itself no rhetorical license, no .\dolto Bioy Cesares has made a little fantast 
vhich makes Of its inspiration not a piece in the field of the Stevensonian mystery 
rade but a deed. The essay, more and more, But consider the storchouse of virgin themes 
ny; more and more purifies itself of tl \merica—particularly America Hispana. Euro} 
71 s less vurtwosic and more tirtuous, in the iusted the novelistic matter of every one of 
- Se ee a em , eraphic regions: perhaps al: i ee 
r th \ ra, Which inciudes al Lil ral revion perhaps also Of every inward 


i of Martinez Estrada pre f { e state of mind 1 soul 
ie essayists and critics ot awaits its vou Nevertheless, in power and 





\ le the mor ircly imaginat tew novelists we have in America Hts} 


rs.) “R rafia de la Pampa” 1s not an optimistic celled anywhere in the world. A combination of 

prolix, destructive, cold, and arid. Knowledg nental with technical maturity makes the young 
becomes a force leading to sterility, so pitiless! the United States—the narrative prose of a F 
it tear to shreds the body of the nation. It is an Caldwell, a Hemingway—superior to the wor 


ray picture: and X-rays lend themselves to diagnosis emporary Europe. By the same token, there is s 
r than to love. But the pessimism of this remarkabl« nique in the complex of an untouched nature 
k is really nothing but a gravity of conscience, a grav- original human tone in the young fiction of A 


r ceremonial nor solemn, the gravity of a man Hispana. A Mariano Azuela (of Mexico), a Jor Burt 


been invaded by the life-breath of his peoy le, of Ecuador) are worthy of the best secular literat 


the gratuity, the cleverness, even the What is needed in this young potent orchestral er 
that r only to individual souls with n« day so expertly tuning up its excellent instrum«¢ | 
must declare itself to be one; it must strike at or . 
nto its authentic, implicit symphony. The notes 
Ih vastly swelling like a new-born river, a preoccu- deed beautiful. All that is required is that ea 
Mit is neither morose nor inhibiting, a preoccupa know its neighbors and attune its sonority with th 
ift, and fertile, sweeps in its course the soul so as to render and uphold the totality of voicc 
America Hispana. Having already moved the is today anarchic song must impose upon itself 
ind the poem, it begins, more tardily, to stir the order. Pushkin and Dostoevski are a collaborated 
The novel is a culture form of maturity; therefore Dryden and Pope are a collaborated music. Th 
1as | | in the subterranean sources of our world, Martinez Estrada, the novel of Jorge Icaza ar 
1 | a 


ra germinal period far more prolonged than the which, if modulated to the poems of Neruda and | 


1d poem. But already here and there we see ge and Bernardez, will configure into the amazing, 


of these underground currents; and in the past fif wise will of a new world. There must come to the 
mn years a number of new, isolated, robust works of inspiration Of America Hispana the purpose to for 


tion have come up. all by voung men future into an uny recedented day, against alr 
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THE AMERICAN CAUSE. By A MacLe 
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HI ler of these two c tions of MacLeish’s e 
Says 5 it two pi l first 18 a iyi if 
ti of Ame a which seems slightly extravagant 
Ay the first sé ( tituted, self-de ’ 
f ted {| le in the | of the world.’ They had 
ie | to be born “‘on this continent, where the heat wa 
ld w cold r, af 1 the sun was brighter and 
he ni were blacker, and the distances were farther and 
f nearer, and the rain was more like rain tl 
a ¢ ( e The second essay, on Ameri 
vholly adr ble plea for an affirmative 
lefe e attitude toward the democratic cause 
; n of a people to defend themselves against 
not by interrupting their life as a people but by fi 
l¢ i peo} i¢ 
ma Cc tion covers the whole range of Ma 
ests. His preoccupations as poet and artist are 
esented by several essays in which he defines his con 
ym of t on of art to life. For him “poetry is not 


not pumping up of language 


paint, an enamel, a vencer 


tal I ] not i } 


is revelation, is discovery. Its essence IS Precisio 
of t ( ( not of the mind. Its quality 
ite I Within, me from without The first 
] nm ¢io ent attack pon those 
ct ¢ Hew its to “bury those with 


High Standard the 


et. ) There scet to be a shift in empha 
nece inconsistency, between his position 


sharp distinction between the 


decided to make a career on the land. He put al 


The NATI¢ 


tre the ‘lonely and dificult’ practice of an art, a: 


“the Irr 


Here he inveighs against those who “emer; 


position he takes in the now famous essay on 


sibles 


pure, and single into the antiseptic air of objectivit 


It is probably too late either to praise the general 


of this much-debated essay or to criticize incidenta 





He is certainly right in his general attack upon the 
objectivity, impartiality, and neutrality in our libera 
which helped to bring the democratic cause so 
disaster. But the cause to which he attributes this f ’ 
of impartiality is hardly convincing. He ascribes From 
( on and therefore the destruction of intellect 
sibility The ien of intellectu duty, those wl 
been responsible for action, have divided t 
o two castes, two cults, the scholars and tl 
Neither accepts responsibility for the common 
defense The hope of achieving scientific and ¢ 
ty t ( of social thought has profo 
nv real or far ed specialization of { 
s. Lhe fact 1s that the whole stru re 4 
c reared Ipon the false ption t 
( objectivity is either pe e or desirabl 
| Macl.eish’s ost signif t contri 
( ( , 1m 7 ) aeten ( 
lot task he bris not only h 
( ‘ il , ( eT ot 
( r. He ( tands the S| t |! weapons of f 
t irit weaknesses of ou ture which t) 
penetrate. He knows that the defense of ( 
be a defense of the status quo if the fight is to be 
He pays his respect to “the diplomat who tells us t 
dead in England, meaning by democracy 
o make ten millions in the market.’ He rt 
front against f sm which includes “the Chi 


people who pay income 


’ All thi 


cople who don't pay income taxes 
i i 
doctrine, derived from a genuine passion for dem 
erstanding of 1ts essence REINHOLD NI 


Mountain Farm 


1 BOUGHT A MOUNTAIN. By 


ford, Vermont: The Countryman 


Thomas Firba 
Press. $2 


E HAVE recently had plenty of professior 


who have become farmers and 


amateur 
n reaping at least a literary harvest. But here we th 
young man who, after a brief experience of urban e 
1] 


nto a sheep farm on a Welsh mountain and sw 
seven years until he had learned his job and had e\ 
to call himself a professional farmer. Then, som 
the intervals of lambing, dipping, shearing, ha ne 


d gathering the flocks he managed to distill his ex; nit 
nto a book about which there is nothing amateur } Vel 
Pirbank’s pictures of his grim yet glorious Welsh ! 
nostalgia of any mountain addict. But st fit 
of the 


Welsh neighbors. They are grand, genuine folk, | tte 


his account lives, characters, and conver d 


| : vic na it | 
ore than a little suspicious of foreigners, and 1 
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| sre both to a eee at Un Seasadudinagi Children in the United Sta By Justine 
; Wise Polier. Scribner's. $2 
I 1S 
nishis ¢] THI ELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCES i Series. Edited 
) ng is the yst unanimous recog 
: Ane L. Woodruff. Yale. $3 
of the refort with which Ataturk Ken 
lited. Lengyel gives a i 5 tion of tl 
1 “the Father of the Turks” discarded t Ace 
RE our newspapers truly free ?—free of financial pressure, ad 
e1l, Changed the alphabe yrpga 1 education, vertising influence, and the wire-pulling of organized mfnorities? 
' ' ~ 
KINg up OF larg tates t uf i pro Twenty-eight of the nation’s pap newspaper | hers, 
tries. and tituted a *? iia editors, and columnists debate this probl 
liction, "Few revo ns >; Mr. Ler 
Saag lik trod taboo hate cotati of the 
\ il However, Let is no better 
yr this it muracle of the Eas than d , PRESS 7 ODAY 
| , 
V ¢ er or Jarman Leckie or John Park Not «¢ } 
, ' A Clinical Examination by 28 Specialists 
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Many would probably have rejoiced 
to find producer, director, actor, and 
yart-author Orson Welles's ambitious 
first effort in Hollywood not an un- 
qualified success: after all, the man had 
had previous cinema experience, and 
if re ts were true he had walked into 


the studio and produced on a very low 


budgct a film which was a masterpiece 

] Stat | hat no amount 

f } 

( I if ) . i 
( it tt th 

| y the most 


( ertaining ] 

t ' 1 produced in this 
| 
! ] } 

1 » it ly lack their 

: nl placed in tl 
i’ yr + A 

| , 

The film may not have been inspired 


t 


lite of William Randolph Hearst, 


it th ory of ( Foster Kane, as 
infolded in the picture, certainly bears 
remarkable resemblance to Hearst's 


The incident concerning the 
Spanish-American War, the vast col- 
on Ol ess antiqucs acquired i 
Kane, and certain details such as the 

nic, with the guests compelled to 
t under canvas, are fa 
of the Hearst legend; and 


t] istle of Xanadu, Kane's retreat from 


the world, with its endless acres and 


that the 

film is only the most thinly disguised 
1 1 , 1 

version OF Nis lil tory he will perhaps 


favorably impressed with the sym- 


‘ as nAderctannina s+} } } 
pat nd un standing with which 
l t has | it if 1, and lay 

¢ aeign 1to] provided ma 
7 ' 

eT io i of ost ck i 

pl 

| | , wit! n de of 


Kane, a very old man, alone in the 


colossal, ugly monument to his wealth 
and powct Xan du A sort of March 
of | lealing with Kane's life is 


then presented. The producers of this 
hort are dissatisfied, finding it too su 
perficial and impersonal, and are detet 
mined to oOptain more ntimate details 
of the man’s personal history. The r 
mainder of the picture deals with the 
information on Kane's life and chara 
ter obtained respectively from his guar 
dian, his chief assistant, a dramatic criti 
ho was once his best friend, his se 

ond wife, and his butler. This technique 
of unfolding the story necessitates five 
rat fl hba ks ind creates a certain 


amount OF cOnTUsION Which 1s more than 


ompensated tor by the powerfu cttect 


I he NA I( \\ 





character, until with the 
final switch he is fully reveal! 
lonely, and unhappy, a vi 
own personal power. 

This excellent cinen 













































Welles has embellished 


directorial, pictorial, and 


2 
touches. He breaks, with 
effect, practically every 
rule in the business, em; 
lose-ups, playing whol 
faces of the performers in s} 
ting to enhance the 
» scene rather than t} 
pearance of the actor. He 
of the first Hollywood d 2 


to exploit the screen as 


Che acting both of W 
rest of the Mercury Theate: ; 
cellent. Dorothy Coming 
second wife, whom he for 
opera to gratify his ego, 1 7 
effective; so 1s Joseph ( 
dramatic critic. Welles hi 
amazing performance as K 
onvincing in youth, midd 
senility. The photogray ler, | 
land, has achieved some 
fects, particularly the sce 
jection room of the new 





The picture has made a ’ 


ry 


pression in Hollywood. ¢ : 
lin is reported to be pre 
any venture that Welles A GI 
mind. Perhaps when thc 
down it will be discovered 

not quite sO good as it 
now, but nevertheless H 


for a long time be in debt 
OTHER FILM 


“The Great Lie’ is one 
isperating pictures whi 
ments of sensible conversat sd 
the chief characters would 
hasty stop, almost before it 
Bette Davis is unable to ca che 
conviction the part of Mag 
ern belle of the modern era 
walks away with the histrio: 
a pianist with style and a . 
and the picture is really 
when she 1S around 

To criticize “Men of B 
seems almost churlish whet 
such excellent int 


ture oO 
sequel to “ Boys’ Town,” it 

publicity to Father Flana 
work with juvenile delinquent 1 
known, and throws in an ¢ 


the brutal conditions in a ref¢ 








highly reminiscent of the un 














f OF | etty giris parad 1 pness of los ininis perl mance tf piece, the three unfamiliar pieces that 
st es ind the only { irk f we ifter the ymorphous volumu Milstein played were a bore instead 
k 1 by two brilliant Sp ) , moreo of which he might have played the 

] Ro » and Anto ) \ ) negiected Con rto K ] ah } 

l KE Zi I | { turn | ‘ the Ww 5 delight i in { th S VAS yf ly one o 
STH } Y BOW n il t i WA ral f f Ot } er ‘ \ ] i . 
I red mf y what I used for pointed o t occasionally in New Friends 

RECO i¢ Toscanini recording which 1s what program-making \s for the pertor 
IN ARDS e for the Columbia Beechams, the ances, Striedry 1s evidently a musically 
= Stokowskis, and what or lik nd tech lly O ished conducto 








M AN I know : ) ) ive Of 1 good macnit Cc 
rillias on t ind times—to judge fror \ yund 
fo vithout t ftled nd hollow in the lidd imparts his tenseness 
{ ie loscanin yrdit ta instead of creating the 
' inter lance and clarity even on an et shows itself, in things 
Lat t toda i | C1 tring tor The wiry sound 
or if 5 | pretentious , on h the Walt recordit ticeable also when he | the orche , 
t to { nded muffled throughout up short in the way a rider does with a 
] Oo £ 4 + >! 0 \ te \ ors oth r Oo +e horse vf | with 1 nilar : 
Pa ae familiar Mozart Sinfo reaking of the easy flow in the musi 
B io W > performat On tante K Ap} No f yrded 1 in the play which it 1s the co 
{ ii Cyiovat Stokowski and the Philad () ductor’s job to create and maintain 
: \W i (Set ) $4.50) t ; out to This flow 1s something t Beecha 
yrical nature And it ts t - ) ny 5, at any ) whon yme of the thoro ! traine 
trerence etween Toscanini s luller ¢ rcises of Moza v1 (; ins > inclined to d 5 as a 
! B I | I shy [he bea if f mere dilettante achiev if is the thing 
N. B. C. Symphony (Victor oloists 1s recorded with irvelo which caused the New York City Syn 
>/) iW with t New ] \ t StOKOWSKIS d ly ph my to play vith fine ynority at his 
S ony (¢ ed phrasing of Moza o my first concert and with almost perfect pr 
$ )) 1s the difteret 1 { na { ; on t 5 St ynd ; if ; one of t 
ncet nter \ lently luxuriant treatment of Bach things that make him one of the world’s 
tori lo 1 whil I to { Mussor ky; ind trot iman v great ( yndu to And the man wh 
ted apy ly t is consistently given stoundin phrased Mozart's Sym} hony K. 297 so 
1 ] 


, , , , : , 
lifferent iutiful orchestral recording it 1 powerfully, who iifted the long open 
i 
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Blackmail by Business 
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im 
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mad, 

British 


I main line iking s 
i War 1 n i ) ta V c 
b so it 1 ists Will v 
’ t ar b r at | [ than 
t unpertalists. Also because the imperialists 
losing the war and plenty of people want 
’ ’ Leary uy} } ’ P 
win it. I us know w I e any 


t a similar line in the United States 


O re we only hear of the Wall Street 
perialist line and some plain pacifist isola 
tionism—nothing that sounds like the real 
democracy we fought for in Spain with the 
f exception of t in Reuther and 
t ( I. O. ¢ 1 for We should 
l ft it ! e line n 
> ! US 


Workers’ Democracy 


You and your writers seem 
tO have an uneasy onviction that all 1S 


not well with the sentiments of the 


VOrTKE! with th r¢ Inv for “democ 


ticulate, produc- 
ing mass of the population You seem 
to be trying to convince them that your 
interests are also their interests, that it 
would be well for them to fight and 
lic for the oncepts that you and your 
kind hold most dear. 

that the very fact that 
you feel it necessary to convince people 


that they should detend your 


concept 
of democracy is sufficient proof that all 


' ns well with the state of 
that d ycracy. I will agree that your 
well founded. The sentiments 


that I hear expressed among the men | 


work with would give you much more 


existence over 


the past ten years has not convinced us 


taf re of t same essential diff- 
culty and even despair is at all worth 
th { if i i ) cel to te | 


is needful to maintain it. Those of us 


who have lost « at ~who have been 
forced to fight for poor relief, who have 
{ nd still Lo d to fight for the 


recopnition of our unions, and for the 
alive, do not 
can be much worse under 


ystem of society. When 
shall still have 


to build them, and we hall have to be 


fed and clothed while we | roduce them. 


‘ ‘ 


Even fascism must feed us, for after all 





nism. We get no more tl 
now no one can give us 
Our pres nt system no one 
usS more 
I think therefore that it 
to fight for what we kno 
and to take ey 


tunity to advance that int 


own interest, 


what the international situat 
That interest would seem 
we should be prepared to fi 
fascism, both native and fi 
dominating our country; it 
mean that we must fight t 


British Empire. That inter 


have a vested interest in 


ind in the world in genera 


Harold Laski is pro! 


man among you who sees fa 
the imperatives of the 1 
the workers’ point of vi 


will be written in blood 
those who are able to uf 





the common peo} le of ¢ 

today demand more than pro 

demand security, decent 

in their own affairs, and 

pect of a more generous f 

don’t particularly care 

it democracy o 
W. L. 

Whitestone, N. Y., Ap 


would cal 


Puzzled by America 
Dear Sirs: Old World prof 
Hitler & Co. dislodged son 
to teach Kultur to the backvy 


of this country. Although I 


I, like all unprejudiced prot 


1 1 1 


rather learn mysell 


t to 


Be LOre 


attem} understand tl 


background Yet 


conti | 


I 
puzzled at things I read or | 
I suppose most citizens of an 
States are good Americans. | ui 
respect for valuable traditiot 
part of the national inherit 
long ago I saw a full-page 
ment reproducing the Getty 
dress captioned, “What can a 
Next to it was the 
a commercial product “you ¢ 
in.” Does it not hurt Amer! 


see one of the finest Sper he 


lieve in?” 


kind so desecrated ? 
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HOMES FOR AMERICANS 
-d tens 
rs to ) ve e boom ' if d 
m ire g in huts, tet 1 trailers everyone 
But just v bad the housing problem is, and what can and 
vill be done ab till a matter of speculation. Jonatha 
s The Natio » at large’ has made a first-hand 
ration of living conditions among defense workers. He « 
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B AVL and 


pens to be German, Luftwaffe? Foreign 


the air force, if it hap- 
terms are acceptable only if they cannot 
be translated. And it is 
Virginio Gayda as th ; 
I] du € or to the V 


as the mi-official paper of 


ibsurd to refer to 

mouthy 1ec¢ of 
cher Beobachter 
the Fuhrer 
a mouthpiece 
RUSTEM 


VAMBERY 
York. Aj ril t 


Summer School in Chile 


On June 28 a group of 


I 


hers under the auspices of 


Institute of International Edu 


t110n 


will for Chile to attend a four weeks’ 

mmet ol in Santiago. This trip will 

offer 1 only fit ourses, Opportunities 
i 


and ski 


ing excursions in the Andes, but also a 


é, 

hal » ODSEerve SI I¢ tl ele- 

brating the 400th anniversary of the 
( ndin of Santiago 


The Institute of International Educa- 
is de veloping A program : 
ans and Latin 


North Ameri 


‘Al rans to visit each othe! 


to permit 
groups oO! 
§ countries 
and take special brief courses. Last year 
ur North Americans attended 
school at the University of San 

M ss, in Lima, Peru; 
From January to 
L941, 110 Latin 


mericans from seven different coun- 


the school will 
1 grout ol 


courses at the Unn 
sity of North Carolina, and twenty-five 
enrolled in brief courses 
It is hoped that 
next year still more groups will be or- 
ganized for study in the States and 
Latin America 


The all CX pense 


cy 
Chileans were 


bia University. 


tour, including pas- 
e on the Chilean Line and the four 
weeks’ stay in will amount to 

lor who like 
a circle tour of South America, 


York 


Santiago, 


only $400 those would 


to make 
uling from New 


on June 6 or 


from New Orleans on June 13 and visit- 


t of South America be- 


fore 


the price will 
For 
Institute of 
2 West 45th 


further 


New 


ROBERT W 


turned from 


servation 1n 


member ot 


Institute of Pacific Relations 


nomic Shang 


W.E 
respondent 


Portugal. 


commen 


LUCAS, until 


for 
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be about $200 
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International 


Street, New Yor 
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York, April 15 
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Central 


the research 


author of a forthcoming box 
hai: Hostage t 
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Before the war 


England a weekly news 


Fleet Street 


DALE 


KRAMER 


Letter.”’ 


has 


Harper's, Survey Graphic, 


magazines. 


1 
novel, to be 
bellion,”’ 


in the early 


LEWIS COREY is the 
American Cay 
The Crisis of the Middle ¢ 


Decline of 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is ps 


plied Christianity at Union | 
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[ 


cal Seminary 


He 1S 
called “The Pit 


dealing with tl 


now 


1930's. 


and author of ‘T! 


and Destiny of Man.” 
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RENT 
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